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Re-emphasizing Social Education in the 
High School 


I. JAMES QUILLEN 
Stanford University 
xX 


HE shift in contemporary American culture from a rural- 

handicraft to an industrial-urban way of life has made the de- 
velopment of social competence and good citizenship major ob- 
jectives of the high school curriculum. This shift began to be 
widely recognized in the 1890's, called by Henry Commager the 
watershed of American history, and its recognition by the American 
people has increased with each passing decade. Today there are 
few people indeed who do not realize that the high school has the 
responsibility to develop in American youth an understanding of 
our changing world, high ideals and values, and the individual com- 
petence necessary to realize these ideals in an industrial-urban 
culture. 

A recognition of the responsibility of the high school to develop 
social competence, however, and the translation of this responsibility 
into effective programs of study, adequate materials, and methods 
of teaching and evaluation do not always go together. High school 
teachers and administrators have made important strides in im- 
proving the high school program, but much still needs to be done. 
One of the difficulties in securing necessary changes in secondary 
education is that some individuals have not observed clearly enough 
that the population of the high school has changed drastically 
within a relatively short time. Since World War I, the high school 
has changed from a selective, exclusive institution for the more 
academically gifted into a common school for all American youth. 
Unfortunately, this change has not been accompanied, for the most 
part, by a fundamental study and reorganization of the high school 
program. The high school has tended to grow by accretion and 
addition rather than by a considered re-definition of its functions 
and the reorganization of its program in the light of new needs 
and a vastly wider range of individual differences in its pupils. 

All teachers and the life of the high school as a whole play 
an important role in the development of social competence and 
good citizenship; however, the social studies program, in both the 
elementary school and high school, has a unique responsibility in 
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the achievement of these objectives. The social studies have as 
their central goals the development of social competence and the 
improvement of human relations. The content, materials, and 
activities used in high school social studies exist not as ends 
in themselves but as resources for the development of social compe- 
tence in young Americans. 

Changes in the high school social studies program to meet the 
needs of an industrial-urban culture began in the 1890's with the 
reports of several important national committees and continued into 
the 20th century with increasing vigor. One of the most important 
early committees was the Committee on Social Studies of the 
NEA Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary Education. 
The reports of this Committee, published in 1915 and 1916, gave 
common use to the term social studies, and led to the widespread 
adoption of the 9th grade community civics course, the 10th grade 
world history course, the llth grade American history course, 
and the 12th grade course is contemporary problems. 

Some other important groups, committees and commissions 
which have devoted attention to high school social studies since 
World War I are: the Commission on the Social Studies of the 
American Historical Association, the Committee on the Function 
of the Social Studies in General Education of the Commission on 
Secondary School Curriculum, the Stanford Social Education In- 
vestigation, the Committee on American History in Schools and 
Colleges, the Detroit Citizenship Education Study, the Civic Educa- 
tion Project, and the Citizenship Education Project of Teachers 
College, Columbia University. The work of these and many other 
groups and indviduals shows the vitality of the current interest in 
the improvement of the high school social studies program. Per- 
haps we should speak of a continuing emphasis rather than a re- 
emphasis on social education in the high school. 

The following suggestions for improving the teaching of the 
social studies in the high school are organized under: (1) objectives; 
(2) program of study; (3) materials; (4) methods; and (5) evalu- 
ation. Many of the suggestions already are being used in many 
high schools and are not advanced as being either new or original. 
One of the most fruitful approaches to the improvement of teaching 
in any area is the wider use of ideas and practices that have already 
been demonstrated as effective in some schools. 

Objectives need to be stated more clearly and simply in be- 
havioral terms. A statement of objectives for teaching the social 
studies is a description of the knowledge and understanding, values 
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and ideals, skills and abilities which the socially competent citizen 
in our culture needs. In the development of knowledge and under- 
standing, more attention should be given to the development of 
meanings for the abstract concepts which are so important in social 
motivation and action today. The values and ideals to be developed 
are those that have emerged from our democratic heritage and 
the Hebraic-Christian ethic. In the area of skills, more attention 
needs to be devoted to listening and observing. The typical adult 
now secures more than two-thirds of his information on current 
events from listening and observing; and, with the spread of tele- 
vision, this proportion has been steadily increasing. The most 
important ability that needs to be stressed in high school social 
studies is the development of critical thinking or problem-solving 
as applied to economic, social, and political affairs. 

Statements of objectives should be brief and organized so that 
they can be remembered easily and used constantly by the teacher 
in directing learning and in evaluation. Content, experiences, ma- 
terials, methods, and evaluation techniques should all be selected 
and used with direct reference to the achievement of the desired 
changes in behavior which have been stated as objectives. 

The program of study for high school social studies should be 
comprehensive, balanced, and closely articulated with what has 
been learned in the elementary school. While there is considerable 
variation in the United States, the following program of study is 
one that is used widely: 


Kintergarten and 
Grade Home and School 
Grade Neighborhood 


Grade Larger Community 
Grade The State 


Grade The Nation 

Grade The Western Hemisphere 

Grade The Eastern Hemisphere 

Grade American History 

Grade Community Civics 

Grade World History 

Grade American Democracy in Its 
World Setting 

Grade Contemporary Problems 
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American history in the eighth grade usually emphasizes co- 
lonial life, the Revolution, the Westward movement, the War be- 
tween the States, and the richness of American culture. The major 
theme is the building of the nation and the development of good 
citizenship. The richness of American life is shown through the 
use of geography, folklore, art, music, and literature. The com- 
munity civics course has been expanded to emphasize the inter- 
locking community levels in which we live: local community, state, 
nation, and world. Vocational orientation can be stressed as a part 
of the study of community life and government. 

The world history course in the tenth grade should be expanded 
into a study of world civilization. The emphasis should be on the 
world as a whole, including China, India, and Japan, rather than 
on the development of Western culture alone. World geography 
needs to be made an integral part of the study of world history. 
Important world movements and themes, such as nationalism, im- 
perialism, science, technology, democracy, totalitarianism, war, and 
the efforts to achieve international cooperation and peace can be 
used as organizing threads. 

The eleventh grade course in American history can stress the 
modern period since the War between the States and have American 
democracy in its world setting as its theme. This course should 
stress the nature of American democracy and the American way of 
life as contrasted with totalitarianism. It should stress the interna- 
tional responsibilities and the problems that confront American 
citizens today. 

The senior problems course should stress the transition from 
high school to adult responsibility. Problems that need to be in 
cluded are: (1) the clarification of the youth’s philosophy of life; 
(2) the confirmation of vocational choice; (3) the making of de- 
cisions about further education; (4) the establishment of a stable 
family and home; (5) the development of wise consumership; (6) 
the assumption of community and citizenship responsibilities; (7) 
the wholesome use of leisure; and (8) the development of self- 
dependence and self-direction in the location and use of informa- 
tion on current problems and affairs. In this course, the school 
should cooperate closely with community agencies in the problem 
areas studied and there should be provision for as much direct 
experience as possible. 

In the selection of materials in high school social studies, care 
should be taken to provide for individual difference in ability, vary- 
ing points of view, and expanding interests. There is need for the 
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use of a wider variety of materials, particularly those used by in- 
telligent adults—these include periodicals, newspapers, pamphlets 
audio-visual aids, books, and the life of the school and community. 

In the area of methods, the values of democracy need to be 
made an integral part of the classroom and the school climate. 
There should be constant mutual respect, equal opportunity, co- 
operation, use of reason, and self-direction and self-discipline. The 
teacher needs to utilize pupil-teacher planning and the sharing of 
responsibility as widely as possible. Reflective thinking and prob- 
lem-solving can be built directly into method. The making of an 
assignment or the introduction of a unit involves the recognition, 
analysis, and definition of what is to be studied. This can be 
done by using pupil-teaching planning in the stating of objectives 
and in identifying questions to be investigated. In directing study 
or developing the unit, the pupils can locate, verify, organize, and 
interpret relevant information bearing on the questions being in- 
vestigated. Finally, conclusions can be formulated and _ verified 
from the information collected, and applied or used in some way. 
This final step in reflective thinking is the one that is most neg- 
lected in high school social studies instruction. 

Another thing that is increasingly important in high school 
social studies methods is the use of direct experience and action. 
The Citizenship Education Project has taken leadership in this area. 
Every opportunity should be taken to use the life of the classroom, 
school, and community directly in social studies instruction. 

Evaluation needs to be focused on all the important objectives 
of the social studies. At present, insufficient attention in evalua- 
tion is given to the areas of values and ideals, skills and abilities 
Too often information tests are too restricted in scope and con- 
ception. It is important to remember that information acquired 
and tested in a manner that kills interest may do more educational 
harm than good in a changing and troubled world. 

In conclusion, more emphasis needs to be given to individual 
differences in high school social studies instruction. On the one 
hand, there needs to be content, experiences, and materials suited 
to the most limited in intelligence; while on the other, youth of 
the highest intellectual gifts should be challenged to do their best. 
None should be neglected. In the American high school, under 
far from ideal conditions, we are striving to provide equal op- 
portunity for all in the belief that the good society is one which 
develops and uses the talents of all its citizens. 
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The Competencies Needed by Social 
Studies Teachers 


WILLIAM H. CARTWRIGHT 
Duke University 
KX 


‘THE TEACHER THE CENTER OF INSTRUCTION 


| i IS IMPOSSIBLE for the social studies to serve their high pur- 
poses unless instruction is under the direction of superior teachers. 
Obvious as is this truth to those deeply involved in instruction in 
the social studies, it is extremely difficult to convince others, espe- 
cially school administrators, of its importance. This situation has 
existed from the time when serious attention was first given to the 
social studies in American secondary schools. The Committee of 
Seven of the American Historical Association included in its report 
a section entitled, “The Need for Trained Teachers.” This section 
opened as follows: 


If history is to take and hold its proper place in the school cur- 
riculum, it must be in the hands of teachers who are thoroughly 
equipped for the task of bringing out its educational value. It is 
still not very unusual to find that history is taught, if such a verb 
is appropriate, by those who have made no preparation, and that 
classes are sometimes managed—we hesitate to say instructed—by 
persons who do not profess either to be prepared or to take interest 
in the subject. In one good school, for example, history a short time 
ago was turned over to the professor of athletics, not because he 
knew history, but apparently to fill up his time.’ 


While considerable progress has been made since the Committee 
of Seven reported, it is disappointing to realize how far we are 
from the ideal. A current description of the situation is startlingly 
like that of the great Committee. 4 


The key to success or failure of the whole project of education is 
the teacher himself. ... Much neglect has been shown in not pro- 
viding adequate teaching staffs in our high schools. ... Of all the 
subjects in the curriculum, the social studies have suffered most 
from poor teaching. When history first crept into the curriculum 
of the schools, it was generally held that anyone could teach the 
subject. ... This attitude toward the teaching of history is still 
prevalent today. ... In one of our larger towns, the school super- 
intendent recently wanted a good football coach for the high school. 


1 The Study of History in Schools: Report to the American Historical Association by 
the Committee of Seven. New York: Macmillan, 1899. P. 113. 
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He wanted one who was certified to teach history. The sad part 
about it was that he was unconcerned as to what kind of history 
the coach could teach or whether or not he was efficient in the 
teaching of history at all.? 


To one with more than a casual acquaintance with conditions 
of teaching in the social studies, it is apparent that much improve- 
ment is necessary if our society is to fulfill its promise. 


AREAS OF COMPETENCE 


Much attention has been given in recent years to what is termed 
the “competency approach” in describing the qualifications of 
teachers. It has been felt that, if we could identify and classify 
the specific tasks which the teacher must perform, we could then 
outline the competences required to perform these tasks. This, 
it is held, would enable us both to improve the education of teachers 
and to determine the fitness of candidates for positions. The com- 
petency approach seems to have much to offer in certain fields of 
learning. For example, the teachers of languages have made much 
progress in identifying the competences necessary for good instruc- 
tion in reading, writing, and speaking a foreign language. But 
there is less to hope for from the competency approach in the social 
studies. The functions of teachers of the social studies and the 
content of the social sciences are so broad as to defy specificity in 
definition. As a result, any attempt to prepare a rigid outline of 
the competences required of the teacher of the social studies seems 
doomed to failure. 

Despite the seeming impossibility of formulating an inflexible 
list of competences, serious consideration of the qualities and com- 
petence required for effective teaching of the social studies is neces- 
sary to those who teach or contemplate teaching in the field, to 
those engaged in the preparation of teachers of the social studies, 
and to those responsible for the selection and assignment of such 
teachers. Three broad categories of competence are readily identi- 
fiable. The teacher of the social studies must be successful in hu- 
man relations; he must be skillful in the art and science of teach- 
ing; and he must be inspiring in his demonstration of the im- 
portance of knowledge. 


2 Arthur C. Bining and David H. Bining, Teaching the Social Studies in Secondary 
Schools. Third Edition. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1952. P. 192. 

3% See, for example, Lucien B. Kinney, Measure of a Good Teacher. San Francisco: 
California Teachers Association, 1952, and Measures of Teacher Competences. Washing- 
ton: National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards of the Na- 
tional Education Association, 1953. 
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HuMAN RELATIONS 


In considering the qualifications required for a good history 
teacher, the Committee of Seven put knowledge of history and the 
historical method first and said that facility in methods of teaching 
was necessary. But the Committee also said that, “In teaching a 
vital subject like history, much depends upon the personality of 
the teacher, upon his force, insight, tact, sympathy, upon qualities 
that cannot be imparted by university courses or by prolonged 
research.”* 

Perhaps the best study of personal qualities desirable for a 
teacher of the social studies remains that conducted by Edward P. 
Smith in 1928.5 Smith observed the classrooms of 101 teachers of 
the social studies who were reputed to be superior. His visits were 
made in eight states and the District of Columbia. On the basis 
of his observations and of the opinions of the teachers themselves, 
their supervisory officials, and their students, he compiled “a list 
of desirable qualities present in great or less degree in superior 
teachers.” He omitted from consideration ‘‘a broad knowledge 
of subject matter, some skill in the technique of teaching and 
reasonably good health.”” Smith identified in this manner seventeen 
qualities. The ten mentioned most frequently he labeled “essential” 
and discussed at some length. In order of frequency of mention 
they are reverence for truth, intelligent optimism, social altruism, 
sympathy, impartiality, interpretive mind, progressiveness, curi- 
osity, culture, and imagination. 

Smith’s study is helpful and thought-provoking. But considera- 
tion of his list leads to the conclusion that many qualities desirable 
for teachers of the social studies cannot be treated quantitatively 
and, hence, cannot be studied with complete objectivity. Nor is 
it possible to determine just how they are to be given to the teacher. 
Perhaps the most that can be said of the matter with certainty is 
that the more good qualities one possesses to a high degree, the 
more likely it is that he will be a superior teacher of the social 
studies. Because the social studies deal with human relationships, 
these qualities are probably more necessary to the teacher of the 
social studies than to teachers of other subjects. Unless he is him- 
self the kind of person and citizen which he is endeavoring to bring 
his students to become, the task of the teacher of social studies will 
be extremely difficult to perform. 


4 The Study of History in Schools, p. 117. 

5 Edward P. Smith, “A Study of Personal Qualities Essential in a Superior Teacher 
of the Social Studies,” in W. C. Bagley and T. Alexander, The Teacher of the Social 
Studies. New York: Scribner's, 1937. Pp. 241-287. 
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PEDAGOGY 

The superior teacher of the social studies must have a sound 
philosophy of education, be familiar with the materials of learning, 
use sound methods in applying the psychology of learning and ap- 
propriate materials to teaching, and evaluate and improve the 
learning of his students as well as his own teaching. 

The teacher must believe in education, and the social studies 
in particular, as means for developing what Beard called “rich and 
many-sided personalities’® and for the improvement of society. He 
must recognize the supreme worth of every student in his classes te 
and help each to achieve his potential. This must include recog- a 
nizing that society requires leaders and identifying and challenging h 
potential leaders. More than seventy years ago, in the first Ameri- th 
can book on the teaching of history, the teacher was advised to con- 
sider “the class of minds to be taught. For instruction must be 
adapted to the conditions and needs of your pupils, or it will count 
for little.”* Despite the reiteration of this advice for two genera- 
tions, too many teachers ignore it today. 

The teacher must know the materials of learning in the social 
studies. He must be familiar with textbooks, other books of many 
kinds, periodical literature, and other reading materials in the sub- 
ject which he teaches. He must also know what human and ma- 
terial resources for instruction there are in the community. And he 
must be aware of the films, slides, recordings, and other audio-visual 
materials which can be used to further instruction. He must se- 
lect, organize, and grade materials wisely. In facing a particular 
teaching situation, he must use materials which are appropriate 
for the efficiency of learning and the conservation of time, energy, 
and money. 

Sound methods must be employed in instruction in the social 
studies. The teacher must know when children can learn best by 
reading, by listening, by discussing, by writing, by seeing a film, 
by going on a field trip, or by any of the many ways which may be 
available. As G. Stanley Hall wrote in the first “methods” book 
in history, “No rules can be laid down here or anywhere in peda- 
gogy to be followed blindly. What is expected is that the teacher 
shall know and ponder many good methods so that he may have 
a wide repertory of means from which to choose the best for the 
attainment of his ends.’® 


® Charles A. Beard, A Charter for the Social Sciences in the Schools. New York: 
Scribner's, 1932. Pp. 93 ff. 

7™W. C. Collar, “Advice to an Inexperienced Teacher of History,” in G. Stanley Hall, 
Editor, Methods of Teaching History, Second Edition, Boston: Ginn, Heath, 1885. P. 78. 
8 Hall, Methods of Teaching History. Introduction, p. xii. 
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To evaluate his teaching and the learning of his students the 
teacher must be familiar with, and able to use wisely, commercial 
aptitude, diagnostic, and achievement tests. He must have facility 
in the construction and use of his own objective tests. And he 
must use sound judgment in subjective evaluation where objective 
means are inadequate. 
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SCHOLARSHIP 

“The first requisite for good teaching is knowledge. The 
teacher’s duty is not simply to see that the pupils have learned 
a given amount.... A person with a meager information cannot 
have a wide outlook; he cannot see the relative importance of 
things unless he actually knows them in their relationships.”® This 
statement is as valid today as when pronounced by the Committee 
of Seven before the turn of the century. 

Some two thousand teachers, representing most of the states 
in the nation, have sat in the present writer’s classes in teaching the 
social studies, and he has observed hundreds of high school classes 
in many parts of the country. It is his opinion that the greatest 
single weakness in instruction in the social studies is that teachers 
do not know enough. He has watched teachers who had little 
understanding of the workings of international trade or the stock 
market become hopelessly enmeshed in discussions of these topics. 
He has watched many teachers who knew next to nothing about 
commercial banking lead their pupils into confusion during lessons 
on Jackson’s struggle with the Bank of the United States. He has 
asked some thirty classes of teachers of the social studies to give 
the area of the United States and the latitude of their community. 
He has not expected perfect answers, but he has been forced 
to recognize that the majority do not even come close to the right 
answers. Invariably some teachers say that the area of the United 
States is less than ten thousand square miles and others that it is 
more than one hundred million. Always some teachers put the 
latitude of their community at more than ninety degrees. 

There will probably be some readers who will say that these 
observations are unimportant, that they deal with “mere facts.” 
Henry Johnson used to say that he could not understand the ex- 
pression, “mere facts.” Facts are facts, and they are the stuff of 
which understanding is made. One of the great psychologists of 
the old school said that no one sees further into a generalization 
than his knowledge of the details permits. The teacher who has no 


® The Study of History in Schools, p. 115. 
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comprehension of international trade or the stock market is in- 
capable of teaching much that modern Americans should know. 
The teacher who does not understand the rudiments of commercial 
banking will do well to omit Jackson’s struggle with the Bank from 
his course, but he will have omitted concepts and developments 
which ought to be taught. The teacher with no knowledge of 
area and direction will be seriously handicapped in helping students 
to build understanding of transportation, communication, trade, 
migration, wars, and other problems involving movement of people. 

It is unfortunate that neither the typical administrator re- 
sponsible for the selection and assignment of teachers nor the typical 
teacher realizes that the social studies are difficult subjects to teach 
and learn. The idea that anyone who can read can teach social 
studies is far too prevalent. John Dewey asserted that the social 
sciences are concerned with “the largest, most inclusive and most 
complex of all the phenomena with which the mind has to deal.”?® 
There is not space here to suggest the kinds of scholarly training 
necessary to the education of a teacher of the social studies. The 
reader will find well-considered recommendations in some of the 
works listed at the end of this article. 

Not only must the teacher know his subject, he must be able to 
relate it to the previous experience and knowledge of his students. 
Henry Johnson told his classes that one can teach almost anything 
to almost anybody at any grade level if he brings it within the direct 
experience of the learner. This writer has heard A. C. Krey, who 
knew Johnson well, say that the most important single factor in 
Johnson’s phenomenal success in teaching was that he was almost 
never in a position where he could not reach into his own experi- 
ence and his knowledge of the experience of his students so as to 
give meaning to what he was teaching at the time. 

An additional difficulty for the teacher of the social studies is 
that he cannot “learn” the social sciences and be done with it. “The 
content of the social studies changes as rapidly as the world 
changes. ... The prospective social studies teacher needs not only 
to learn subject matter in college but also to develop broad and deep 
interests and self-dependence and self-direction in learning new 
knowledge.” 


1° John Dewey, ‘‘Philosophy,” in Wilson Gee, Editor, Research in the Social Sciences. 
New York: Macmillan, 1929, p. 261. 

111, James Quillen, “Successful Teaching in the Social Studies,” in Jack Allen, Editor, 
The Teacher of the Social Studies: Twenty-Third Yearbook of the Nationa] Council for 
the Social Studies. Washington: the Council, 1952. P. 11. 
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SUMMARY 

Excellent teaching is essential to successful learning in the 
social studies. The breadth of the social sciences and the functions 
of the teacher of the social studies are so great as to preclude a 
rigid, detailed listing of the specific competences required for su- 
perior teaching. Yet, serious consideration of the qualities and 
competence necessary to the task should be undertaken by teachers 
and prospective teachers, those engaged in the preparation of 
teachers, and those responsible for the selection and assignment of 
teachers. 

Good character and personality are needed for excellent teach- 
ing in all subjects. Because the subject matter of the social studies 
lies in the area of relations among people, superior personal quali- 
ties are peculiarly a requisite of the teacher of the social studies. 

For success in teaching the social studies the teacher requires a 
desirable philosophy of education, familiarity with a wide variety 
of materials and methods of learning, understanding of human de- 
velopment and psychology of learning, and facility in measurement 
and evaluation. 

No matter how superior his character and personality or how 
great his understanding of the art and science of teaching, the 
teacher of the social studies will fail in performing his duty unless 
he has command of the subject matter he is teaching and can relate 
that subject matter to the previous experience and knowledge of 
his students. 


For FURTHER READING 


Allen, Jack, Editor, The Teacher of the Social Studies: Twenty-Third Yearbook 
of the National Council for the Social Studies. Washington: the Council, 
1952. 

The only recent book devoted wholly to the teacher of the social studies. 
See especially the excellent chapter by I. James Quillen, “Successful Teach- 
ing in the Social Studies.” 

American History in Schools and Colleges, The Report of the Committee on 
American History in Schools and Colleges of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation, the Mississippi Valley Historical Association, and the National Coucil 
for the Social Studies, Edgar B. Wesley, Director. New York: Macmillan, 
1944, 

The most recent report of a national committee on the social studies. Chap- 
ter VII deals with the social studies teacher. 

Bagley, William C., and Thomas Alexander, The Teacher of the Social Studies. 
New York: Scribner’s, 1937. 

The first part of the book and the appendices deals with the teacher of 
the social studies in the United States, the second part with the teacher of 
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the social studies in Europe. Although somewhat out of date, the volume is 
still useful. 

Bining, A. C., and D. H. Bining, Teaching the Social Studies in Secondary 
Schools. Third Edition. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1952. 
One of the better books in its field. Chapter XII, “The Teacher of the 
Social Studies,” presents a superior treatment of the subject. 

Horn, Ernest, Methods of Instruction in the Social Studies. New York: Scrib- 
ner’s, 1937. 
Extremely valuable despite its age. The importance of wisdom on the part 
of the teacher permeates this work. 

Kinney, Lucien B., Measure of a Good Teacher. San Francisco: California 
Teachers Association, 1952. 
This twenty-eight page study sets forth six roles of the teacher and outlines 
factors in teaching competence required for each. 

Wesley, Edgar B., Teaching Social Studies in High Schools. Third Edition. 
Boston: D. C. Heath, 1950. 
Almost a classic among textbooks. Chapter I deals with the social studies 
teacher. 


Using the Community in Teaching 
Social Studies 


Juttan C. ALpRIcH 
New York University 
wx 


CLASS in American History sat within four walls of a junior 

high school in New Jersey. The story of our national growth 
and development was dull and boring. Even the Revolutionary 
struggle seemed as far away as time could take it. Yet, within sight 
of the school was Washington Rock, where our Commander-in-Chief 
watched his troops go up the valley to Jockey Hollow for that 
terrible winter before Valley Forge. On their way to school, some 
students passed the Springfield church whose pastor passed out 
hymn books whose pages were used for wadding in the colonists’ 
guns, saying (it is told), “Give ’em Watts!” Twelve miles away, 
the camps of Jockey Hollow have been restored, and Washington’s 
headquarters nearby recreates the tools and implements and living 
conditions of the time. 

In another school in a near-by state, a class explored the housing 
problem within their own part of the city. A survey of the area, a 
study of the statements of problems in the press and reports of 
social agencies, were followed by an analysis of the problem with 
parents and friends who had knowledge and interests in the various 
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aspects of the subject. Visits to city officials were used to check 
the judgments and conclusions of the group. 

Another class in the same city was taken to a museum to see 
realia of the history of the region. The group considered the trip 
a “lark,” joked about the exhibits, and rough-housed during the 
ride back to school. Complaints about the behavior caused the 
teacher to give up “field trips.” 

One teacher ignored community resources, one used them effec- 
tively, and one used them so ineffectively he might have done 
more harm than good. Teachers who use the community to ad- 
vantage have clearly in mind the purposes which they might achieve, 
the materials which are available, and procedures which will be 
interesting and constructive in the learning pattern. 


THE PuRPOSES OF COMMUNITY STUDY 

Children know people before they know institutions and 
agencies. But before they leave the primary grades they learn to 
verbalize—substitute the word for the thing or the idea. By the 
time they come to the junior high school, the words used are often 
no better than those used by their elders—they have become stereo- 
types. It becomes necessary to make ideas concrete in order to 
understand the world in which they live. One purpose of com- 
munity study is to help students see institutions and agencies as 
people. 

One of the most common uses of the out-of-school world has 
been to meet with the people who are responsible for local govern- 
ment. Visits to the mayor and council or commission to learn who 
does the many protective and planning activities are commonplace. 
Often students visit courts, and in one Missouri city, they planned 
and put in effect a bicycle court to share in community safety. 
While understanding structure and function of government is im- 
portant, understanding the importance of people is more so. When 
such studies are well done, students see these agencies as warm 
(sometimes cold) human beings, operating within a defined frame- 
work, cooperating with other people, and achieving successes and 
experiencing frustrations and (sometimes) failure. 

So many young people work in business and in industry during 
summers and weekends during the year that teachers assume they 
have a good understanding of economic life. They have a much 
better realization of what is involved than students without that 
experience, but more needs to be done. Business and industry have, 
during the last ten years, organized to cooperate with schools in 
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interpreting our economy. Visits to operations are followed by 
discussions with managers, and sometimes with workers. Even those 
who have worked in plants gain in a richer understanding of func- 
tion and human relations when they see the whole picture. 

Many schools in every part of the country have followed the 
lead of Philadelphia and Louisville in arranging opportunities for 
volunteer work for high school boys and girls in Red Feather 
agencies. Increasingly, this type of work is coordinated with social 
studies and guidance classes. Results have shown that students gain 
a better understanding of the people and the work which the 
agencies do for the community. 

Understanding and seeing the human relations in the com- 
munity does not necessarily give the student a needed broad pic- 
ture. A second purpose of community study is to help students see 
the local and immediate as an aspect or illustration of a national 
or regional problem or trend. In many schools, the study of the 
water problems of the locality is paralleled by an analysis of water 
problems in other areas. Schools of Arizona see their problems as 
unique in our country, but different solutions are tried in the Ten- 
nessee and the Columbia Valleys. From the varied studies, the 
student gets a fuller understanding of the problem in his region, 
and a balanced view of the many other aspects of it. 

The use of local history has made vivid many historical trends. 
Students in Nodaway County, Missouri, found in old newspapers 
that the present even party balance had been apparent in many 
political battles since the War between the States, that their county 
illustrated the family and town conflicts during that war, and that 
the story of railroad building of much of the country could be 
seen in their own history. Students who are members of junior 
historical societies in many states have found that the major his- 
torical movements can be seen in concrete detail in the develop- 
ment of their own region. 

Illustrations of population movement, city-country struggles in 
state legislatures, state constitutional reform, urbanization, conserva- 
tion, control of delinquency and crime, can be found in local and 
regional studies. Specific local illustrations can frequently be found 
for such national movements as the Grange, railroad regulation, 
demand for protection or freer trade, municipal government reform, 
and business growth and consolidation. 

Only in the study of the locality can a third purpose of com- 
munity study be achieved, to help students see the community as a 
functioning, interrelated whole. Students in almost every state 
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spend some time in a survey of the aspects of their communities, 
their people, their economic life, their social problems, and their 
political patterns. Students have worked with their teachers in 
Baltimore, Kansas City, and many other cities and towns to write a 
book or pamphlet giving a rounded picture of the life of their 
community. 

The 4-H Clubs serve a vital function in rural life by helping 
young people to apply to real life situations the various learnings 
of science, social studies, and language arts. For towns and cities a 
4-H equivalent is needed. For many non-rural areas, community 
study may offer an equivalent in its fourth purpose, to help stu- 
dents apply skills and understandings in an action program. Some 
have already been referred to, the organization of community 
opinion regarding housing, serving as volunteers in social agencies, 
planning conservation activities, and publishing information on 
local history and problems. Missouri schools held forums on the 
constitution of 1944, and were given credit for the development of 
the public opinion which carried the constitution at the polls. 
Students have worked with local chapters of the League of Women 
Voters in distributing information about candidates for public 
office, and in one Iowa city, the class study of city government 
developed an action program on the part of senior students and 
their parents. 

Community studies may contribute to any or several of these 
purposes. Teachers and students will gain from their work as their 
goals are clear and within a pattern which seems reasonable to 
them and to their parents. 


THE MATERIALS OF COMMUNITY STUDY 


To many, community study means taking a trip and reporting 
upon it. While this has its value, it is only a part of the materials 
available and only a part of a sound class procedure. It may be 
that other materials will achieve the purpose more effectively. 

One major group of materials is written and available in li- 
braries and archives, or arrives in the morning mail. Studies sum- 
marized above used journals, current and historical newspapers, 
biographies, and histories. To the amateur local historical society 
members, records in city and state archives are vital materials. 
Even the county histories of the 1890’s have their value in giving 
the lore of the community and some sound history. 

Current materials are frequently used, although care must be 
exercised in their evaluation. Publications of city, county and state 
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agencies are often carefully prepared and of considerable significance 
in seeing local, state and regional problems. Especially valuable 
are materials from the state department of agriculture and bureaus 
of municipal research. Annual reports of businesses and advertise- 
ments on public questions often relate to problems studied in social 
studies classes. Campaign literature and pamphlets on community 
problems and proposals may be invaluable in identifying points 
of view. 

A second group of materials for community study is resource 
persons. The teacher, himself, is the most important. His observa- 
tions, descriptions, and evaluations serve as a prime resource. Stu- 
dents reporting on their observations and judgments are another. 
Parents, older brothers and sisters, other teachers and administrators 
are convenient resource personnel with strong interests in the 
school program. 

Members of the community, the city officials, heads of govern- 
ment agencies, business men and union leaders, librarians and 
curators of archives, travellers and “old-timers,” are other com- 
munity resource personnel available to schools. These must be 
used with care and judgment. Since they may not be familiar with 
the school program, they must be briefed on the contribution ex- 
pected. They must not be used too often, nor before the class is 
ready and anxious to have them. Since they are V.I.P.’s, they should 
be treated accordingly. 

A third group of community materials are sites and economic 
and social processes. While often a picture will give meaning to 
subjects of study, the real thing may be essential. The organized 
smoothness of an assembly line whether in a local factory or in the 
stock yards is both a visual and an emotional experience. No pic- 
ture or description can give the feeling of history as can a visit to 
Sutter’s Fort, Fraunces Tavern, or the reconstruction of Ticon- 
deroga. 

The produce exchange or a visit to the grain elevator may serve 
as a local equivalent of seeing the New York Stock Exchange in 
action. In some communities, a day working with local political 
party members doing the routine tasks of preparing and mailing 
promotional material has given new understanding and perspective. 

A fourth group of resource materials is the land and geographic 
processes. Social studies students as well as science classes need to 
look at the land. Rural young people may take erosion as a matter 
of course, while urban youngsters may not even see it. Depth of 
top-soil and the level of the water table are essential to an under- 
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standing of many economic problems. Flood control and irriga- 
tion are complex to understand, but essential to regional planning. 
The hydrological cycle, clear in a diagram, can be emotionally ex- 
perienced by those who can see. 

If students have concrete and specific understanding of the 
real things, visual presentations of the land are effective, especially 
since some data can be expressed in no other way. Accurate maps 
can present a larger area than a person can usually see, land-use 
maps can present more data than students can gain by themselves, 
and cross-section diagrams may give a depth picture of the land. 
Historic maps show the differences in typography, transportation 
routes, stream flow, and, often, population patterns. 


SOME PROCEDURES FOR EFFECTIVE USE OF COMMUNITY RESOURCES 

If community study is to be effective, the purposes must be clear 
to the teacher, the school, and the parents. The materials of com- 
munity resources must be catalogued and evaluated. But the cut- 
ting edge of effective education makes itself felt in the activities or 
procedures which are carried on. These are numerous, and only a 
few are summarized here. 

One effective procedure has been the study of history as life. In 
Kansas City and Baltimore elementary and secondary students 
looked at their cities with the aid of their teachers. Materials were 
read and people were interviewed. Such histories as were available 
suggested some content and the method of history. This method 
was applied to the varied materials with the skilled guidance of 
teachers trained in historiography. The books which resulted were 
not current history which made a contribution to scholarship, but 
they gave a good picture of the communities, and they showed that 
the children and youth had learned the skills of evaluation, sum- 
marization, and generalization. They had learned what Carl 
Becker proposed in “Every Man His Own Historian,” that life is 
living history. 

Another procedure used in many elementary and junior high 
schools, and in some high school courses in American history, is 
the study of the community in the then and now. Teachers are 
familiar with the value of personal experience of time: this I lived 
through, that my parents knew, that my grandparents experienced. 
To this dimension is added the space of the community. This has 
happened here during my life, and that occurred here during my 
parents’ lifetime, that was a development in this area while my 
grandparents were young, this other was during their parents’ life- 
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time. Realia—records, tools, letters, newspapers—are there for each 
period. It is carried to the period of Indian occupation in the 
schools of Seattle. Indians are studied, not as queer people, but as 
representatives of a culture with certain tools, making use of a par- 
ticular environment. Such a study makes land, climate, and tech- 
nical development relate to the lives of those now living in the 
Northwest. 

The community survey is a procedure used in many junior and 
senior high schools. While occasionally general—the completion of 
a map of the government areas, social agencies, industrial areas, 
etc.—it is often specific. The housing survey has been the most 
common form, and in one Illinois community resulted in data 
which was used by the city to obtain a Federal grant. Traffic 
studies have often paralled city study of traffic needs. In one 
New York City junior high school, students made a business survey 
in order to encourage small businesses to remain in a changing 
neighborhood. 

Another procedure used frequently in senior high schools and 
often in junior high schools is the parallel study of a problem in 
the community and in the nation. Several Tennessee schools which 
studied the water control and conservation problems in their towns 
also studied such problems in areas with different climatic condi- 
tions—the Northwest and Southwest. Junior high school students 
in Port Arthur, Texas, studied problems of family living within 
their own experience in order to make specific their study of the 
national problem. 

These and many other procedures seek to achieve the purposes 
of community study through the use of sound materials in an in- 
teresting way. In planning these activities, teachers have fre- 
quently found that pupil-teacher planning increases interest and 
understanding. In any case, the use of the community is not some- 
thing which occurs as a special task at a special time. It becomes 
a part of effective teaching and learning in the development of more 
mature young people. 





Using Biography in Teaching High School 
Social Studies 
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OR more than half a century teachers in American schools have 

been reading and hearing about the usefulness of biography in 
their classes. Yet there is a good deal of evidence that biographical 
materials receive but limited attention in most high school social 
studies classes. To cite one evidence, the present writer has queried 
over five hundred college students about their high school social 
studies classes. Fewer than ten percent report attention to bi- 
ography in their secondary school work. 

The last few years have witnessed the publication of large num- 
bers of biographies that can be useful in high school classes. Three 
or four years ago a series of articles in Social Education attempted 
an appraisal of several hundred biographies that were then available 
to teachers. Since that time there has been an ever increasing 
number of good biographies written for both the junior and senior 
high school levels. In discussing the availability of biographical 
materials, some teachers need to be reminded that serious adult 
biography is also a useful teaching tool. In almost every high 
school group there are many students who can read on the adult 
level. Even the poorer readers can often operate on that level for 
a brief period of time and thus can be given specific assignments in 
adult biographies. It should also be kept in mind that many 
high school students prefer adult-level reading. The librarian of 
a large city high school noted, a year ago, that she was literally 
unable to keep Bishop’s The Day Lincoln Was Shot? on her shelves, 
the demand was so great. 

The advantages of biographical materials have been described in 
many different articles and pamphlets. They are numerous. Few 
teachers who have used biographies will question the assertion that 
their intelligent use arouses interest. This interest, moreover, is of 
several kinds: there is often a new interest in people, in moral and 
ethical values, in the quality of leadership, and in the role of leader- 


2 Ralph A. Brown and Marian R. Brown, “Biography in the Social Studies,” Social 
Education, January, February, April, November and December, 1954, May, 1955. Volume 
18, pages 30-32, 67-70, 171-174, 298-300, 355-356; volume 19, pages 213-217. 

2James A. Bishop, The Day Lincoln Was Shot. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1955. Pp. 304. 
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ship in a democracy. There is developed, in many instances, a new 
interest in the political and social world about them. Biographies 
often stimulate student interest in themselves, in their vocational 
decisions, in their role in the world, and provide heroes and hero- 
ines with whom they can identify. Finally, and of no small concern 
to the teacher, the reading of biographies or of biographical fiction 
often leads to a new interest in the subject matter itself. Many 
a boy and girl, adolescent or preadolescent, has developed a strong 
and sincere interest in social studies as a result of this insight into 
a period of conflict through his understanding and empathy with 
one individual. 

This matter of interest, however, is not an end in itself. Too 
many times both teachers and administrators confuse interest with 
learning, forgetting that interest is merely a means to an end and 
that the real aim is understanding. Just as we sometimes forget 
that the ultimate goal is understanding, so we forget that there may 
be two intermediate stages lying between interest and understand- 
ing—both of them valuable and helpful at arriving at true under- 
standing. The first of these is enthusiasm. Some readers may feel 
that interest and enthusiasm are the same thing. Actually, this 
writer believes, interest precedes enthusiasm and may, but does not 
necessarily, lead into enthusiasm. Certainly the interest must come 
first; none of us can generate enthusiasm for somthing in which we 
have no interest. True enthusiasm provides students with the 
curiosity and perseverance needed for digging out facts, evaluating 
them and then drawing conclusions. The high school social studies 
teacher will find that biography contains the raw material out of 
which enthusiasm can be generated. 

Given the advantage of interest and enthusiasm, biography also 
contributes to realism. The teacher must guide students into a 
sense of oneness with the past. The past must become concrete and 
alive to the student. This is always difficult. A group of adolescent 
boys and girls in Nebraska, who have never seen the ocean or any 
large body of water, can scarcely understand the role that the 
English Channel played in the wars against Napoleon. Yet a group 
of tenth graders in world history need to understand the role of 
sea power and geography in the years between 1790 and 1815, just 
as they must understand the period of the French Revolution and 
of Napoleon if they are to get any meaning out of their study of 
the development of modern Europe. A biography of Lord Nelson 
may not only arouse interest and generate enthusiasm, but readers 
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may for the first time roll back a century and a half of time and be 
able to become a part of the Napoleonic period. 

If we believe, as most teachers do, that biography can be used to 
create interest, arouse enthusiasm and promote realism, then we 
must see its importance in the development of understanding. 
Mary S. showed no interest in her Problems of Democracy class 
until she read a biography of Eleanor Roosevelt. Mary’s enthusi- 
asm for the personality of Mrs. Roosevelt resulted in concern and 
often in genuine interest for causes with which Mrs. Roosevelt had 
been associated. Thus she absorbed an awareness of the work of 
the United Nations and of the great economic and social crises in 
the modern world. Carl J., who read about Ralph Bunche, began 
to hold his head a little higher, became interested in the problems 
of the Middle East, read and thought and searched for information 
and finally began to comprehend the underlying forces and prob- 
lems and the peoples of that controversial section of the world. 

One of the major advantages of biographical material is in help- 
ing young people become aware of the role of personalities in 
history, since most textbooks emphasize events rather than people. 
Biography is useful in bringing to life the pageant of the past 
through the presentation of individuals. Too many times students 
think of history as a dry recital of past events, never sensing that 
it is a drama enacted by people who once lived and thought and 
felt. Take for example the Battle of Saratoga, fought in the fall 
of 1777. Nearly all textbooks in American history emphasize its 
importance in terms of the Revolution, yet few texts devote more 
than a few sentences to the story. Biographies of Burgoyne, Arnold, 
Morgan, Gates, Herkimer, Stark or others would, through their 
emphasis upon the roles of individuals, bring much realism to 
the readers. Thus biography presents the personalities of the past, 
and through its emphasis upon actual people as well as events it 
enables the reader to become acquainted with the very heart-beat 
of time. 

As mentioned above, another advantage of biography to the 
high school social studies teacher is its provision of a means of in- 
creasing the self-understanding of the student. It may be argued by 
some that the high school social studies teacher’s major concern is 
with the presentation of subject matter. Most teachers, it is hoped, 
would respond that subject matter is a means to better understand- 
ing and citizenship for each individual. Such an end can be best 
realized when students can identify themselves and their problems 
with other people and times. The child who has been physically 
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crippled may get an entirely new perspective as he reads the lives 
of handicappd men and women who have achieved positions of 
importance or rendered great service to their fellowmen. The child 
who is perplexed and insecure often finds release in reading of the 
childhood of famous people and learning that insecurity and doubt 
are common to most adolescents. The boy or girl who lives in an 
environment which deprives him of contact with strong and mature 
adults, may admire and emulate personalities with whom he be- 
comes acquainted through the pages of a book. The young person 
who is thus strengthened and made more secure is almost certainly 
going to become a more attentive and a more responsible student 
in not only his social studies class but in his entire school relation- 
ship. 

Thus we see there are many reasons for using biographical ma- 
terials. The busy teacher may ask “When do I use these materials?” 
The present writer suggests that there are at least three situations 
in which they might be used. 

In the first place, biographies can be used when a wealth of 
detailed or specific information about an event or a movement or a 
period is desired. It is in this area that adult biographies can be 
especially valuable. Let us suppose that in a high school class in 
American history the students are discussing the voyages of Colum- 
bus. It is soon apparent to the teacher that there is no understand- 
ing of the difficulties and dangers of ocean travel in the fifteenth 
century, or of the particular problems that faced Columbus. The 
teacher might assign an individual student, or perhaps a group of 
students, to turn to Samuel Eliot Morison’s admirable life of Co- 
lumbus—the massive and heavily documented two-volume work, 
the more widely available one-volume edition, or the recently pub- 
lished condensation*—and then report to the class on Morison’s 
description of Columbus’ first voyage to the New World. Such a 
report, carefully prepared to merit the acceptance of a thorough 
teacher, might well give the entire class a specific understanding 
of the superstitions and fears, the ignorance and lack of scientific 
equipment which handicapped Columbus. It goes without saying 
that to make effective use of biographical material in this manner, 
the teacher must have a wide acquaintance with the literature. It 
also requires a lot of time and planning. 

Again, biographies can be used by the high school social studies 
teacher to develop general understanding of a period of time, either 


2 The one-volume edition of Admiral of the Ocean Sea was published by Little, Brown 
in 1949; Christopher Columbus, Mariner—a 224 page condensation and rewrite—came 
from the same publisher in 1955. 
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historical or present. Today’s youth may find it difficult to under- 
stand the importance to the modern world of the nineteenth-century 
movements toward unification in Italy and Germany. Reading a 
biography of Cavour, Garibaldi or Bismarck might be the means of 
promoting an understanding of the force of nationalism as it was 
at work in Europe in the middle of the last century. Reading for 
this kind of general understanding of a period or of a great force 
cannot be treated as an assignment for an entire class; some stu- 
dents will read several books, others will read but one, some may 
read parts of books or brief biographical essays, and some will do 
no reading at all. Yet to the extent that any members of the class 
gain understanding of these great movements, other members will 
absorb something of their enthusiasm and of their understanding 
through discussion and debate. 

Closely linked to this general understanding of a period of time 
is the matter of atmosphere or “feeling.” Reading one biography 
of Captain John Smith may or may not provide deep understand- 
ing of the period of English settlement in America; even a single 
volume is almost certain to provide atmosphere and at least an emo- 
tional appreciation of some of the problems faced by those who 
first came to Virginia. Similarly, a biography of Jed Smith may 
not give its reader complete understanding of the period of Western 
exploitation, but at least the student who has read such a biography 
begins to get the emotional feeling of the period and is more likely 
to be receptive to material about the mapping of the West when it 
is presented later in class. 

This writer contends that there are innumerable advantages to 
be realized through the use of biographical data in the high school 
social studies class. There are almost innumerable methods for 
making use of these materials, through class assignments for spe- 
cific facts, through wide reading by individual students in order to 
follow movements or trends, through reading to obtain atmosphere 
or the “feeling” of an era of conflict. There are voluminous ma- 
terials available—and with the recent trend toward republication of 
biographies in cheaper editions* as well as the fact that numerous 
biographies are appearing in paper,® there is little excuse for the 
high school teacher to say that inadequate biographical materials 


* See, for example, the new series being reissued by Grosset & Dunlap—‘Biographies 
of Distinction.” 

5 Three new ones, to appear in the fall of 1956, are: Samuel Eliot Morison, Chris- 
topher Columbus, Mariner (see fn. no. 3 above), New American Library, 35c; Emil 
Ludwig, Abraham Lincoln, Premier Books, 50c; Gerald Johnson, Andrew Jackson, Ban- 
tam, 50c. Last spring Harvest Books (Harcourt, Brace) published Henry F. Prinagle’s 
Theodore Roosevelt in paper for $1.65. Many good biographies are now available in 
paper covers. 
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are available to him. There are, however, two requisites to the 
effective use in high school classes of biography. That these ma- 
terials are not more widely used, and more effectively used, prob- 
ably stems from the absence of these two conditions. Teachers 
must be enthusiastic in their appreciation of the worth of biography, 
and teachers must read biography themselves—read, and read, and 
read, make summaries and keep files of information—so that they 
will know about the materials to which they hope to guide their 
students. It is axiomatic that as high school teachers read more 
biography, they will use more biography in their classes. 


The Role of Geography in the 
Teaching of History 


SAMUEL T. EMory 
University of North Carolina 
mx 

TUDYING history without geography is much like eating eggs 

without bacon—possible, even worth while, but neither as nu- 
tritious nor as interesting as it might be. On the side of nutrition 
is the fact that the full understanding of history is impossible 
without a coincident knowledge of, and understandng of, geography. 
For history records and studies the activities of men; and men work 
out their deeds, their thoughts, their aspirations, and even their 
principles in a world of physical reality. Not only with and among 
words, not only in the forms of tradition and in currents of con- 
temporary thought, not only with and against other men, but in 
climates that present opportunities and set obstacles, in plains and 
valleys and mountain passes, on forest or grassland, on the shores 
of a sea or a river, or perhaps deep in a land-locked interior. The 
ambitions and the capacities of men are strongly affected by their 
physical environment, and the means they take to satisfy their de- 
sires and their degree of success in pursuing these desires are to a 
considerable extent influenced by the place, as well as the human 
community in which they live. 


THE INTERDEPENDENCE OF GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY 
History cannot reach its full depth or its complete stature with- 
out geography. Geography without history is a dull thing. The 
two disciplines are like two intermeshed gears, each turning the 
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other. Often it is almost impossible to separate the two subjects, if 
both are to be properly presented. 

The difference is largely one of emphasis, one on man and the 
other on his physical environment. Neither discipline is complete 
without the other. 

On the side of interest—the bacon flavor added to a substantial 
diet—the simile holds for either discipline. To know where a thing 
happened adds to the interest in the event: to know what happened 
there adds to the interest of the place. To understand more deeply 
the connection between the event and the place adds still more to 
the interest of both. To illustrate, I never stand on the beach at 
Nag’s Head without recalling as a part of the Lost Colony story 
that Sir Richard Grenville strolled there before he fought his little 
Revenge into immortality off the Azores, and that Sir Francis Drake 
called there, his ships stuffed with Spanish loot. The events lend 
added interest to the shore. The geography of the shore was even 
then affecting events, as well. For the first governor in his report 
called attention to the dangerous nature of the coast and recom- 
mended that the Roanoke colonists be moved northward to a ‘com- 
modious harborough’ reported there, that is, to the Chesapeake. 
The settlement was to be discontinued, not because the Roanoke 
Colony was lost, but because the coast further north was more at- 
tractive. 


SOME CONTINUING INFLUENCES OF GEOGRAPHY 


Perhaps the best way to develop the theme of geography in his- 
tory is to illustrate from United States history some of the ever- 
present influences of geography. 

The Coast: The coast has already been mentioned. To elab- 
orate, our Atlantic coast is hinged at about Cape Hatteras. North- 
ward the edge of the continent is sunk more and more deeply under 
the sea. Southward the edge of the continent is less deeply sub- 
merged. Note on a map the great shallow sounds of North Caro- 
lina, enclosed by sand barriers, then the great bays to the north 
where the sea still lies in the lower valleys of the Susquehanna, the 
Delaware, and the Hudson to form Chesapeake Bay, Delaware Bay, 
and New York Bay. Farther north the sea comes still farther up on 
the land and a rocky coast makes the infinite number of bays along 
the New England coast. Southward from Hatteras, the great 
sounds of North Carolina become smaller and the sand barriers 
move in close to the shore. Southward there is a broad coastal plain, 
a sandy belt which not too long ago was a part of the sea floor, now 
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exposed. To the north of Hatteras, this coastal plain becomes 
narrower until it practically pinches out at New York. Is it any 
wonder that in colonial New England farm boys went to the beckon- 
ing sea? Is it any wonder that the southeastern colonial was more 
likely to farm than either to fish or sail for his living? The great 
bays became avenues of commerce, building New York, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, and Norfolk at strategic points at which ships 
could unload freight to go along these waterways into the interior 
or take on freight brought from the interior by these same waters 
to the sea. 

In our Revolution and in the War of 1812 the great bays could 
take the power of Britain deep into the land, and the Middle Colo- 
nies were at the mercy of the British fleet. It was only when sea- 
power faltered momentarily that Cornwallis was trapped at York- 
town, or when the British left their seaways that Burgoyne sur- 
rendered at Saratoga. 

Climate: Climate is perhaps more generally recognized as a con- 
ditioning factor in human affairs than any other geographic influ- 
ence. We all accept the statement that the split between slavery 
and anti-slavery states was largely the result of climate. It is not so 
generally understood, however, that the climate of the Southeast 
offered our opportunity for the “money crop” which long before 
our War between the States influenced the development and think- 
ing of the Southeast—and still does. Europe lacks any area with a 
humid, subtropical or tropical climate suited to production of such 
great crops as tobacco, cotton, peanuts, indigo, rice, citrus fruits, 
and possibly cane sugar. The Southeast has such a climate and is 
able therefore to grow crops which cannot be grown widely in 
Europe, if at all, and which are in demand there. Such crops were 
“money crops.” They could be sold in Europe. Colonial New 
England has a short, cool summer which made the “money crop” 
impossible. Anything which New England could grow could be 
grown in Old England, and was consequently not in demand. 
Europe still buys the “money crops” of the Southeast, and New 
England and other northern regions have been added to the Euro- 
pean market. The Southeast still grows and sells its “money crops” 
and it is not hard to believe that it always will. This great fact 
illumines many a thought and deed of the southeastern people and 
of their elected representatives. 

Topography: The early colonial settler was concerned with the 
topography of only the coastal region—the rivers, swamps, bays, and 
harbors. But when these settlers began to push inland, those of the 
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southeastern colonies found themselves at the inner edge of their 
familiar sandy, level, coastal plain. They moved up onto rocky 
plain, the Piedmont, and their ways of living changed. For one 
thing, their rivers failed them. These rivers flowed slowly across 
the coastal plain, offering easy highways for freight. On the Pied- 
mont, however, they were swift and broken by rapids and rocky 
falls. The Piedmont dweller had to use roads, not rivers, for his 
freight. Since the best lands were in the stream bottoms, it was 
here that the earliest settlers cleared their fields. For roads, they 
left the river, with its troublesome creeks and floods, and ran their 
trails along the ridges which separate the streams. Almost all the 
older Piedmont towns of North Carolina, for example, were lo- 
cated, not on the rivers, as in the coastal plain, but on the divides 
between the rivers. 

The Piedmont was no great obstacle, however, and it was readily 
occupied. Beyond it to the west lay a more or less continuous ridge 
of mountains, and beyond that a great fertile valley stretching from 
New York to Alabama. The mountains were crossed with compara- 
tive ease in the north, where rivers are older than the mountains 
and have cut their way through in water gaps, true gates in the 
mountain wal]. Through these gates the settlers passed into the 
Great Valley and occupied it. Beyond the valley to the west rose 
the formidable front of the high, rough, and broad Appalachian 
Plateau, a more difficult barrier than what might be termed the 
Blue Ridge and its continuations. But there were gaps in the 
plateau front. The Mohawk River flows eastward from the edge of 
the Great Lakes plain, joins the Hudson, and continues to New 
York. Here was a passway completely through the mountains and 
the plateau. Farther south, the Susquehanna cuts its way through 
the mountain front and a small tributary from the west, the Juniata, 
offered a valley route deep into the plateau. A short, stiff climb 
over the crest led in a few miles to creeks running downhill west- 
ward to the forks of the Ohio. The trail was difficult, but possible. 
Still farther south, the Potomac broke through the mountain front 
and a small tributary, Will’s Creek, led back into the plateau. A 
stiff, short climb, and the trail was over the crest and creeks and 
rivers took the traveller by easy valley routes to the Ohio. South 
of the Potomac, the James cuts through the mountains, but not into 
the plateau. The Roanoke does the same. South of Roanoke 
there is no water gap even through the mountain ridges—the trail 
must climb hard and steeply to cross the Blue Ridge, then climb 
again across the plateau. 
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These gaps in the eastern highland barrier, coupled with the 
great bays on the northeastern coast, brought the traffic of the 
Middle West to New York, at the mouth of the Hudson, to Phila- 
delphia, at the westernmost curve of the lower Delaware, to Balti- 
more, at the western head of navigation on the Chesapeake, and to 
Norfolk (chiefly with coal), at the mouth of the James. South of 
Norfolk, the great bays are missing and the passes are missing. The 
Southeast has no great seaport city south of Hatteras. 

These gaps figured not only in the peace-time building of traffic 
and cities, but in war. The English and the French drove at each 
other for over a century along these natural gaps. The favorite war 
trail was the easy route up the Hudson to Lake Champlain, but the 
Mohawk route to Lake Ontario and the Potomac route to the 
Ohio saw armies march and meet more than once. To know these 
battles and their leaders lends added interest to the great passways. 
To know the passways makes the strategy of the campaigns ap- 
parent. 


Soils: The early settlers soon found that their peninsulas in 
Virginia, Maryland, and the Carolinas, lying between pairs of great 
rivers, had mainly swampy soils along the river itself, then a strip 
of sandy, well-drained soil back from and parallel to the streams, 


then a broad stretch of upland swamp on the divides between the 
streams. The irregular belt of soils between the river swamp and 
the upland swamp was suited to production of tobacco and, later, 
cotton. Here ran the farms of eastern North Carolina, Virginia, 
and Maryland. The South Carolinians, and later the southeastern 
North Carolinians, learned that rice and indigo would grow best 
in the swampy river lowlands. The result was that coastal settle- 
ments in early days ran in narrow, ragged ribbons parallel to the 
rivers. With the decline of indigo and rice cultivation in the South- 
east, and the increase of cotton and tobacco, both crops preferring a 
well-drained soil, the swampy bottom lands of the Carolinas and 
Georgia lost their attraction and were allowed to grow up once more 
in forest. The pattern of the southeastern states became about the 
same throughout the coastal plain—the ragged strip parallel to the 
rivers between the river swamps and the upland swamps. It is still 
the pattern, though the bottoms are being cleared and used for 
pasture. The cultivated lands still occupy only a narrow strip of 
well-drained land. No one who does not understand this can under- 
stand why the cleared land of the southern coastal plain is so small 
a percentage of the whole, or why so many southeastern people 
have migrated to other parts of the country. 
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Rivers: Rivers have played a great part in our development, 
serving early settlers as the best roads available in level regions 
where the streams flow gently and as power sites in more swiftly 
sloping land, and serving everywhere as a barrier to traffic, sep- 
arating one side of the stream valley from the other. Towns grew 
up at the practical head of navigation on nearly every river—often 
a town at the farthest point upstream for a ship, another at the 
farthest point upstream for a large boat, and in some cases another 
at the falls of the stream. New York at the mouth of the Hudson 
and Albany at the head of navigation are examples, as are Wil- 
mington at the mouth of the Cape Fear and Fayetteville at the 
head of boat navigation, or Norfolk at the mouth of the James 
and Richmond at the head of boat traffic and in this case also at 
the falls of the river. Rivers influenced the location of many other 
towns. They flow in great winding S-curves in level country, and 
they tend to cut the outside of each curve to form a bluff. Such a 
bluff, above flood water and with the stream channel striking 
against it was a favorite location for early river towns. Such a loca- 
tion on the outside of a river curve had another advantage—more 
people could reach it within a radius of ten miles without crossing 
the river than at any other situation along the river. Draw a curve, 
locate a dot on the outside of it, and you will readily see the ad- 
vantage. Cincinnati, outside the big northward bend of the Ohio, 
and Kansas City, outside a great elbow of the Missouri are excellent 
examples. 

This list could be extended almost indefinitely—but the reader 
may be asking, “What has this to do with history? Isn't it merely 
geography?” Perhaps so, for there is no fixed line between the two. 
But if history is the story of man, then the farms he clears, the 
towns he builds, and the crops he grows are all a part of history. 
The building of Savannah, at the mouth of the Savannah River is 
perhaps as important as the assassination of President Garfield. 
The development of railways through the gaps in the Appalachian 
barrier made it possible, probably, to hold the United States to- 
gether just as surely as did the words and acts of statesmen. 


GEOGRAPHY AND WAR 


The illustrations above are the nutritious but unspectacular type 
of mental food for understanding history. What of geography in 
war? Some extremists have said that war is applied geography— 
and they were not geographers. 
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Consider the situation when France held Canada. The St. 
Lawrence gave the French a thousand mile flank along which 
troops could move by ship—all the way to Montreal. This threat- 
ened New England constantly, for the enemy could land troops at 
Montreal, then take them southward up the Richelieu River to 
Lake Champlain. Thence there was only a short carry across to 
the Hudson, and boats could convey the troops to New York and 
not only take New York, but cut New England off from other 
British colonies. However, the road ran both ways, and it was the 
colonists plus British troops who most often moved up the Hud- 
son, across to Lake Champlain, and proposed to move down the 
Richelieu to strike Montreal. The French never succeeded, and 
the British actually succeeded only once, but this long arm of the 
sea and the almost complete waterway from Montreal to New 
York was travelled and fought over in four wars between the British 
and the French. Then, when Britain occupied Canada and the 
English colonies rebelled, it became again the path of armies in the 
campaigns of the Revolution and of the War of 1812. To read 
in words about these campaigns is interesting, to see where the 
armies marched and met, and why, is fascinating. To travel the 
area and cross or pass, not merely mountains and rivers and lakes, 
beautiful or not as they may be, but to pass through the mountains 
saying to yourself, “This is the pass,” to see the river and the river 
road thronged with red coated troops or troops in homespun, to 
stand on Valceur Island and see Champlain paddling southward 
with his Indians or Arnold, no traitor as yet, watching and waiting 
as the long line of British boats pass by—this is history with geog- 
raphy. Ths is eggs with bacon! 


Improvement of the Core 


HENRY HARAP 
George Peabody College for Teachers 
La 


F the core class is to progress, it is necessary to catch the imper- 
fections before they crystallize and to correct them before they 
become habitual. We who are believers in the core or social living, 
as I prefer to call it, should never forget that it is in the experi- 
mental stage and therefore is in need of constant appraisal. I am 
quite aware of the achievements of the core, but I shall have to take 
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them for granted, for according to the editor, it is the function of 
this paper to suggest improvements in the teaching of the core. 

This paper is based on visits to many core classes in widely dis- 
tributed schools from the Atlantic to the Pacific.* The suggested 
improvements spring from my conception of the core which, gen- 
erally speaking, consists of the common elements which make up 
good living in a democracy. It is the basic education of all youth; 
it is made up of a sequence of problems in current social living. 
A large block of time is devoted daily to this phase of total school 
life. The students have a part in deciding what they shall learn 
and in planning their work. Therefore, step by step, they are aware 
of the progress they are making toward the achievement of the goal 
which they have accepted as their own. 

The learners have a wide variety of active, lifelike, and creative 
experiences. They have many outlets for self-expression and for 
the development of their special talents. The young people work 
together in groups and gather from time to time to share their 
findings with the rest of the class. Information is drawn from all 
the conventional subjects as the need for it arises. The class has 
access to a variety of sources such as books, pamphlets, periodicals, 
informed persons, field trips, and films. The students live in a 
cheerful and stimulating learning environment that is abundantly 
stocked with materials for active and lifelife learning. 

There is a need for clarification of the meaning and character- 
istics of the core. The aims, organization, and activities of the 
core varied from place to place. The teachers who were interviewed 
did not always know where they were going and why. For ex- 
ample, I visited an eleventh grade in which the topical study of 
American history formed the basis of a year’s work. “To what 
theory of the core did the teacher subscribe?” I asked myself. 

Not all the schools had determined a framework to guide the 
teacher and students in the selection of learning units. In fact, 
no single pattern for determining the scope of the core emerges from 
the experience of the groups observed. In half of the classes, visited 
the projects were chosen by the students with considerable guidance 
by the teacher. In the remaining half, they were predetermined 
by the course of study or the teaching staff. In one school system 
the administration was considering a change from a policy of stu- 


* For a fuller report of a study of core classes the reader is referred to: Harap, 
Henry. Social Living in the Curriculum. Nashville: Division of Surveys and Field 


Services, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. 1952 134 p. 
$1.00. ; 
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dent choice to an outline of suggested units having definite scope 
and sequence. 

The skills of group planning don’t come naturally; they have to 
be learned. While all classes were making headway in cooperative 
learning some groups, were still in the early stages of democratic 
living. For example, the students in the eighth grade had not yet 
had sufficient practice in the self-governing skills which are funda- 
mental to group living. There was a need for greater student 
leadership and responsibility in carrying on the work. On the 
other hand, grade nine showed considerable growth in self-direction. 
“The unit was completely planned by us,” they said. “We wanted 
to gain a better understanding of teen-age problems. We set up 
our goals and organized our committees.” The class was ably con- 
ducted by a student. The youngsters were at ease, talked well, and 
participated freely. They had developed the ability to praise and 
criticize cheerfully and courteously. Student initiative had been 
achieved to a high degree and class morale was exceptionally good. 

As often as possible I joined small working and planning groups. 
While the initiative of the leaders and the response of the members 


were always commendable, it was obvious that the skills of group 
planning needed special attention. There was room for improve- 


ment in several classes in breaking down the problem for group 
study and for the preparation of group reports. While the class 
as a whole profited from the help of the teacher, the guidance of 
the small group was frequently neglected. 

The students need to delve more deeply into their problems of 
everyday living. When | visited a ninth grade, the students were 
in the midst of a fashion show. The activities were life-like and 
significant to the youngters but the discussion which followed was 
not too critical nor had the students inquired too deeply into their 
fundamental problem—to learn that clothes express personality. 

There is always the possibility that the problems of everyday 
living may be weak in intellectual content but the informational 
resources were too plentiful to give one too much concern on this 
score. The teacher, however, needed to guard against the students’ 
insensibility to the underlying knowledge and social implications 
of the simplest and most common tasks of everyday experience. 
It was a real challenge to the young to deepen the meaning of com- 
mon things, to probe into their social and scientific explanation 
There is no conflict between good living and sound scholarship. 
It is my view that they go hand in hand. 
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An effort should be made to curb the tendency to fragmentize 
and routinize the core. In a considerable number of cases there 
was an inclination to fragmentize the core, which, when carried 
too far, destroyed its coherence and flexibility. In the seventh 
grade slightly more than half of the core time was devoted to 
special periods in reading, spelling, landscape gardening, and sci- 
ence. 

The typical core period in grade nine consisted of two parts: 
social studies and language usage including grammar. The separa- 
tion between the core problem and language was too sharp and 
artificial. The study of prepositional phrases was a farfetched by- 
product of the core. The work in language should have grown 
out of the needs in speaking, writing, and listening as they arose 
in working on the core problem. 

The weekly plan in a twelfth grade was handed down to the 
students on Monday morning. The impression received was that 
the work on the problem was disjointed and lacking in sustained 
thinking and organized effort. The pre-designed arrangement into 
periods of research and discussion if followed mechanically tends 
to destroy the flexibility essential to the continuing study of a group 
problem. If it were conducted as a continuing project with a di- 
vision of labor among groups, it is reasonable to expect the whole 
class to pause from time to time, not necessarily on Monday, for 
discussion, talks, interviews, films, book reviews, and reports of 
progress as the need for them arises. 

The art of sharing is in need of improvement. Some of the 
classes were still in the primitive stages of cooperative learning. 
For example, the discussion in the seventh grade was still tinged 
wth traces of a recitation. There was a dearth of comments and 
questions and practically no evaluation of the progress the group 
was making. In grade ten the students did not have enough op- 
portunities to share and clarify their ideas, to develop a critical 
sense, and to redirect their work. Occasional discussions on common 
errors would have enabled them to catch their mistakes before going 
too far. 

From the point of view of the growth of the student, the ability 
to speak and to think on his feet was as important as the ability 
to write. The class as well as the groups should come together 
more frequently for brief meetings to plan, share, and evaluate their 
work, 

The teacher of the eighth grade, in her anxiety to make headway, 
was inclined to do the thinking and talking which should have been 
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left to the to the students. It was apparent that the students 
needed help in the development of the skills in group discussion. 
This does not imply that the class should have been given system- 
atic instruction at any one time. On appropriate occasions, par- 
ticularly early in the year, the students should have paused to 
consider questions such as: How can the group keep the discussion 
moving toward its goal? How may the group keep from being side- 
tracked into minor problems? How may one or two students be 
kept from dominating the discussion? How may violent emotional 
differences be avoided? How may friendly disagreements be en- 
couraged? What is the function of a leader of a discussion group? 

In a number of instances the groups which concentrated on a 
single aspect of the total problem did not report to the whole class 
until the conclusion of a unit of work. Indeed the period devoted 
to reporting was considerably prolonged and formalized. The stu- 
dents need the incentive which comes from more frequent periodic 
sharing. They have more opportunities to discover their mistakes 
and to correct them before it is too late. The students have a 
greater awareness of the progress which the whole group is making 
toward its goal. The greatest growth comes from sharing con- 
tinuously as well as at the end. 

The core room should be well stocked with source materials. 
To carry on research, the students must have easy access to a wide 
variety of sources of information. While grade nine had a fairly 
good collection of books and magazines, the class had not yet ac- 
cumulated an adequate collection of current, authoritative sources 
of information. Conversely, grade ten had accumulated about 600 
books, pamphlets, and periodicals with funds contributed by the 
students. The classroom collection was supplemented by publica- 
tions borrowed from the central library and other classrooms. 

My observations in grade nine gave the impression that informa- 
tion gathering was casual and that the organzation of the problem 
for purposes of research had not yet been perfected. The students 
needed more guidance in the selection of sources of information; in 
identifying the more significant facts; in taking notes; in making 
outlines and in the preparation of reports. 

The enjoyment of literature has yet to be given its proper role 
in the core. Since the core usually displaces English as a separate 
subject, it was natural to inquire whether literature was given a 
proper emphasis. To Bruce, a bright senior, the neglect of litera- 
ture was his only criticism of the core. “It is possible to take an 
elective course in literature,” said he, “but as long as the core in- 
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cludes credit in English some don’t bother to do so.” Presumably 
this condition was recognized by the teacher who set aside one 
period each week to the discussion of books which the students had 
read independently. 

The teacher of the ninth graders who were studying the Teen- 
Age World tried to find literary works related to this theme but 
admitted that she had not had much success. She agreed that the 
reading of fiction, biography, and poetry had not been given the 
attention the activities should receive. Although the tenth graders 
had read some literature they had missed the rich store of biography 
and fiction based on newspaper life. No youth should go without 
abundant opportunity for the development of a love of books in- 
side or outside the core curriculum. 

The core room should be a cheerful home and good work center. 
As one moved up the educational ladder the rooms became less 
cheerful and less suited to active learning. In the core room in 
grade eight there was a complete absence of decorative or home- 
like touches of color. The setting was largely for listening and 
book learning. The core room in the twelfth grade was absolutely 
bare; it was neither a work room nor a center of group living. 

The installation of movable furniture is no guarantee that it 
will be rearranged for varying learning situations. The tables, 
each seating two, in the seventh grade were arranged in four 
straight rows facing the front of the room. The core class in grade 
eight sat continuously in movable chairs arranged in straight rows 
facing the chalkboard. In the ninth grade the students sat at in- 
dividual tables but for the most part, they remained in straight 
rows. The core room should have growing things, a linoleum rug, 
pieces of pottery, and students’ paintings and drawings. The room 
should be equipped with more shelf space, a magazine rack, a filing 
cabinet, and other equipment for active experiences and creative 
expression. 





Current Affairs for Social Studies Classes, 
1956-57 


JONATHAN C. MCLENDON AND SyLvia Davis ROBINSON 


Duke University 
Carr Junior High School, Durham 
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. Economic conditions— 

Can inflation be halted? 

. Atomic energy— 

How should atomic energy be regulated? 
Foreign policy— 

Are our foreign policies succeeding? 

. Agriculture— 

Should farmers be subsidized? 
Federal government, operation— 

Improving the machinery of government. 
Natural resources— 

Wiser utilization of natural resources. 

5. Segregation; civil rights; minorities— 

Can desegregation be accomplished peaceably? 
Education— 

How can we expand educational facilities? 
Labor— 

Labor united—progress or problem? 

. Transportation— 

Making travel safer on airway and highway. 
Defense— 

Can we afford superior military might? 

. War; peace— 
Can peace be maintained? 
Far East— 

Potentialities and problems in the Far East. 
Political systems— 

Strengthening democracy at home and abroad. 
Economic system . Near East 
Federal finance . Foreign economic aid 

. Russia . United Nations 

. Communication 4. Europe 

. Elections; politics . Social security, welfare 
. Family; women . Religion 
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27. Colonies; U.S. dependencies 35. Congress, U.S. 
28. American nations 35. Great Britain 
. Immigration; refugees 37. Recreation 

. Veterans’ benefits 38. France 

. China 39. Crime; courts 
3. Germany 40. India 
3. Housing 41. Africa 


The foregoing list of current affairs comprises the American 
public’s indication of its chief current interests. These are the 
topics of greatest social attention at present. Newspaper headlines, 
magazine articles, commentators’ analyses, and public discussion 
generally are now featuring these topics. They will continue to do 
so during the coming months, or even years for some of the topics. 
Many of these public concerns will become matters of public or 
social action. These are the areas within which current events 
have recently been happening, and will continue to occur in the 
foreseeable future. 


Sources of the list. The topics listed were compiled by an ob- 
jective enumeration of matters treated most extensively in indi- 
cators of public interest. They were revealed by survey of publica- 


tions classified in the past fifteen months’ issues of the Readers 
Guide to Periodical Literature and current major political party 
platforms. A previous survey! showed that these two sources would 
reveal essentially the same topics as a much greater number and 
variety of sources. The technique for surveying the sources has 
been described elsewhere.2 The table appended to this article 
shows in some detail the data used as a basis for the most recent 
list. 

The problems and issues on the list were, as statements of prob- 
lems and issues must be, formulated subjectively. For this reason, 
there may be other appropriate problems or issues related to some 
of the topics listed. A regular habit of “keeping up with the news” 
enables one to recall pertinent problems and issues. The very act 
of surveying the publications, used in order to ascertain the most 
treated topics, suggests a number of related problems and issues. 

Many teachers will find the specific problems and issues listed 
more suitable for instruction than are the general topics. In addi- 
tion to its enhanced motivational value, a problem or issue provides 


1 Jonathan C. McLendon, A Technique for Deriving a Social Studies Curriculum from 
Current Affairs. Unpublished Ph.D. thesis, University of Minnesota, 1951. 

2 , “Advance Selection of Current Affairs,’ Social Education, 16:31-3, January, 
1952. 
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an approach to a topic, a point of departure, and guidance as to 
significance while one proceeds through the considerable material 
concerning a broad topic. 

Validity of the Sources. The premises upon which topics of 
greatest social attention are selected from current publications 
have been postulated elsewhere.* There is no need here for a 
repetition of those explanations. Suffice it to say that the media of 
mass communication which may, incidentally, help to create aware- 
ness of social problems, thereby reflect and help to identify those 
problems in which the public is interested. Thus those problems 
of greatest public interest rank highest on the foregoing list. All 
of the problems listed rank high in social attention. There are 
numerous topics and problems which received relatively little treat- 
ment in the sources surveyed. Those topics do not appear at all 
on the list. The topics on the list do constitute matters ranking 
highest in public interest, partly a creation of and accurately re- 
flected by selected media of public expression. 


Users OF THE LIsT OF CURRENT AFFAIRS 


The current affairs listed may serve social studies teachers and 
classes in any of several ways. The list indicates the most likely 
socially significant topics for current events lessons during the cur- 
rent school year. It may serve (1) teachers who desire a guide to 
topics deserving the greatest emphasis in social studies classes; (2) 
curriculum makers who are attempting to formulate an up-to-date 
curriculum in social studies; (3) leaders of adult groups who wish 
to select for discussion current topics of vital significance. 

Current events lessons. Teachers often have, and pupils some- 
times have, felt frustrated over the unpredictability of topics lor 
lessons in current events. Rather than attempting to anticipate the 
future, classes in social studies have usually just waited for events 
to happen before deciding what to report, or otherwise study. This 


procedure has resulted, frequently and unfortunately, in a pupil's 
making a last minute selection of a current event which he has little 


, 


opportunity to study carefully before “reporting.” Another un- 
fortunate result has been the common acceptance of a hodge-podge 
of trivia, oddities, and buncombe mixed with really significant 
events as materials considered in a current events lesson. With 
little or no guidance, and in response to the assignment to “bring 
in a current event,” the student selects almost any topic. Because 

$ Jonathan C. McLendon, “Social Studies Reflect Social Issues,” High School Journal, 


37:60-7, November, 1953. See also Edgar B. Wesley, Teaching Social Studies in High 
Schools (Heath, 1950), ch. 3, 20. 
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of the short time devoted to each report, the lesson may, and fre- 
quently does, teach the student practically nothing about almost 
everything. 

The foregoing list will help to organize instruction in current 
affairs during the first few minutes of a class period or during the 
weekly current events lesson. A class may give emphasis in its 
reports to one topic each week during the successive weeks of the 
school year. During a given week, the whole class would concen- 
trate on the topic selected. Perhaps some of the topics will deserve 
more than one week each. 

Another procedure involves each pupil’s assuming responsi- 
bility to report recurrently on one of the topics listed. During a 
semester or school year, a pupil would become a specialist or “ex- 
pert” on his chosen or assigned topic. Following this plan, it would 
not be necessary for all the pupils to report during every current 
events lesson. A pupil would report only when some major event 
related to his topic had occurred recently. Such procedures as these 
should do much to improve lessons in current events. 

Social studies courses. Teachers of social studies will find the 
list of current affairs valuable in suggesting topics for motivational 
and enrichment purposes. The social studies sometimes seem to 
lack vitality, realness, and practical applicability to everyday life 
because they deal with distant times, remote places, and seemingly 
abstract principles of human relationships. Relating current events 
to the materials commonly taught in social studies will vitalize in- 
struction and appeal to adolescents’ out-of-school interests. 

The teacher faces a difficulty in attempting to relate current 
events to materials in any of the various subjects of the social 
studies curriculum. The social studies themselves consist of a 
superabundance of material, to which it is proposed to relate an 
overwhelming amount of material dealing with current affairs. 
The precedng list of selected current affairs will help to solve this 
problem. It provides guidance as to those aspects of contemporary 
society most worth relating to the subject matter of social studies. 
It indicates those social problems and processes most worth em- 
phasizing as directly related to materials normally taught. 

The class in history, geography, or general social studies may 
utilize effectively such an indication of significant aspects of our 
present-day world. The list suggests topics for individual reading, 
oral reports, written papers, other pupil projects, and group dis- 
cussion as one or more of the topics related to the subject a class 
is studying. Such utilization of the list ought to motivate pupil 
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interest and provide additional opportunities for enriching ac- 
tivities. 

Such direct and extensive use of contemporary problems as topics 
of study troubles some teachers and other educators. They fear 
that the subject matter of social studies may be lost when such an 
approach is utilized. The subject matter need not be lost. Rather, 
it is reorganized so as to be presented in relation to significant 
aspects of the contemporary world. One does not learn to under- 
stand present-day relations between the United States and Russia 
without some study of pertinent information from history, geog- 
raphy, and other subjects. A true understanding of organized 
labor's role at present requires study of labor’s past, regardless of 
whether it is labeled “American economic history.” 

Some insist that the problems taught in social studies should 
consist of Man’s fundamental, eternal, and universal problems 


rather than those of a contemporary, and thus transitory nature. 
This constitutes an appealing argument because it is so “safe” to 
teach about fundamental human problems. Never a challenge, 
disagreement, or controversy to stir up the students. To some, 
this may be a sort of social studies teachers’ paradise. But others 
will recognize that the eternal human problems are the unsolved 


and unsolvable problems of the world. Humanity will never have 
enough (to satisfy it) of material wealth, spiritual satisfaction, 
aesthetic and recreational pleasure, and so on. It behooves us 
to teach rising citizens the identifiably most crucial problems of 
the present. 

Curriculum making. Teachers and others who formulate or 
revise courses, or entire curricula, in the social studies will find the 
list of current affairs a valuable guide in selection of content. A 
common objective of curriculum revision is to bring the course 
outline, or course of study, up to date. In social studies it is crucial 
that subject matter reflect the contemporary social world. Other- 
wise courses in social studies would scarcely deserve a place in 
general education. 

The list furnishes a key to determination of those topics most 
worth stressing in social studies. We should teach pupils that 
which will help them understand the world in which they live now, 
and that of the foreseeable future. The subjects in social studies 
should provide a background for understanding the contemporary 
world. Furthermore, they should relate to the social problems and 
issues of the present. Curriculum makers can and should relate 
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the social studies to the most significant facets of contemporary 
society. 

The preceding discussion on “social studies courses” applies also 
to use of current affairs in making the social studies curriculum. 
The problems and issues on the list of current affairs can be utilized 
directly by those who desire a “problems approach” to the study 
of social studies. One authority in the field suggests that “beyond 
the fundamental knowledge and skills, there is nothing so im- 
portant to teach as an understanding of the contemporary world.” 
The problems and issues listed, then, may properly be incorporated 
into the social studies curriculum as topics of study. Indeed, the 
need for such direct and extensive utilization of current affairs con- 
stitutes a challenge to alert teachers and other curriculum makers in 
our time. 


SOCIAL ATTENTION TO VARIOUS Topics IN 1956 As REVEALED BY 
MAGAZINE ARTICLES* 


Number of Number of 
Rank Topic Articles Rank Topic Articles 


Transportation 57 20. Near East 

Education 52 21. Europe 

Russia : 22. Economic system 

Foreign policy ........... 909 23. War; peace 

Politics; elections 24. International trade 

Economic conditions 25. Germany 

Family; children; women 875 26. American nations 

Atomic energy 763 27. Health 

Far East 738 28. Great Britain 

Religion 738 29. Recreation 

Communication 72 30. France 

United Nations 665 31. Federal finance 

Political systems 52 Me ROD. sbasannescsitioraaes 242 

Defense j 3. Refugees; immigration ... 225 

ET ee ree 34. Social welfare 204 

Segregration 586 35. Crime; courts 195 

Federal government, 36. India 175 
operation 533 37. Congress, U.S. 159 

reer 521 38. Housing 114 

Natural resources 39. 111 


* Listed in the Reader's Guide to Periodical Literature (H. W. Wilson -), March 
1, 1955, to June 1, 1956. 
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SocIAL ATTENTION TO VARIOUS Topics IN 1956 As REVEALED BY 
POLITICAL PARTY PLATFORMST 


Number 
of Lines 


Topic 

Natural resources 

Agriculture 

Federal government, 
operation 

Civil rights; minorities .... 

Economic conditions 


Peace; war 
Atomic energy 
Defense; military 
Colonies; dependencies, 
a> dctaacenneevessanee 
Economic system 
Foreign policy 
Social welfare, security .... 98 
Government finance; taxes 96 
Veteran's benefits 
Foreign economic aid, trade 83 


Rank 


29. 
30. 
31. 
$2. 


Number 

Topic of Lines 
Near East 
Political systems; 

democracy 
Education 
Immigration 
Transportation 
Far East 
Europe; NATO 
Health 
American nations 
Communication 
Housing 
China 
United Nations 
Women 
Congress 
Elections 


+ As reproduced in U. S. News and World Report, August 24 and 31, 1956. Also 
available in various newspapers and from the Democratic and Republican party head- 
quarters. 








Audio-Visual Materials and Cechniques 


KENNETH M. MCINTYRE 
Head, Bureau of Visual Education, Extension Division, University of North Carolina 





UNITED NATIONS FILMS 
*ASSIGNMENT CHILDREN, Association Films, 20 minutes, 16mm, sound, color. 
An account of Danny Kaye’s world tour on behalf of the United Nations Chil- 
dren’s Fund last year. Presents Danny in the role of a modern Pied Piper. In 
addition to his fun-making the children and their parents learn from UNICEF 
lecturers how to avoid disease and receive inoculations against yaws, TB, and 
malaria. 


*WorkKsHor For Peace, UN Film Div., 29 minutes, 16mm, sound, black and 
white. Describes the United Nations Headquarters building in New York City 
and the operations of the various departments which occupy it. 


*WorLp WitHout Enp, Brandon Films, 45 minutes, 16mm, sound, black 
and white. Two world famous film-makers, Paul Rotha and Basil Wright, work- 
ing together at opposite ends of the earth have created a remarkable docu- 
mentary film of the world’s knowledge at work for the people of the world. 
This story of UNESCO and three other UN agencies in action was filmed in 
Mexico and Thailand (Siam) where the people differ in religion, language and 
culture—and are alike in their pain and hunger, their dependence on the land, 
their love of music and dancing, and their deep human appeal. Medicine, 
agriculture, and education in the service of human need is the inspiring theme 
which unifies this basic film. 


*DEFENSE OF THE Peace, UN Films, 12 minutes, 16mm, sound, black and 
white. Live action and animation are used to describe the overall organization 
and functions of the various branches of the United Nations. 


*Our Town Is THE Wortp, NCCJ, 11 minutes, 16mm, sound, black and 
white. Taught by their parents that “those people across the river” are no- 
goods, the youngsters from different sides of town refuse to play together 
and get into a fight. The Editor explains the Bill of Human Rights and tells 
them that we must learn to work and play together if we are to survive. 


*Quest FOR Tomorrow, Film Forum Fnd., 21 minutes, 16mm, sound, black 
and white. A comparison of the birth and growth of the United Nations and 
that of the United States. 


** Maps WE Live By, UN Films, 17 minutes, 16mm and 35 mm, sound, black 
and white. Man’s curiosity about the unknown has, since ancient times, led 
him to explore and record his findings. Ancient methods of describing his 
surroundings, maps of the Middle Ages, illustrations of the voyages of ex- 
plorers, and modern techniques of map-making with aerial photography are 
shown. The UN is concerned with map-making for a world whose physical 
oneness cannot be denied. 


**SEARCHLIGHT ON THE NATIONS, UN Films, 17 minutes, 16mm and 35mm, 
seund, black and white. We go behind the scenes, as the General Assembly 
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prepares to meet. The different forms of communication are shown: radio, 
cables, newsreels, and television. The film interweaves the development of the 
UN meetings with the way in which the news will reach the public. But in 
large areas of the world, communication systems are not highly developed, and 
the UN considers new ways of sending news. 


**SOMEWHERE IN INDIA, UN Films, 15 minutes, 16mm and 35 mm, sound, 
black and white. Malaria is found in almost all the regions of India and 
throughout more than half the world. Therefore, Malaria concerns the United 
Nations. The plan is to wipe out Malaria, by spraying DDT for the Anopheles 
mosquito. WHO and UNICEF worked together in the Terai territory of 
India in 1950, reducing the children attacked by Malaria from 77% to 3% in 
one year. This film shows how the great fight was carried in the Terai, drama- 
tizing the work of the United Nations for the world’s people. 


**THe Sea, My Native Lanp, UN Films, 16mm and 35mm, |! minutes, 
sound, black and white. To a sailor a ship is a job, but the man who sails 
the ship has special problems: fair hiring halls, a decent place to stay in port, 
conditions on the ship. At the UN, the International Martime Conference goes 
into action, with men of many nations working together, just as sailors in 
different ports or ships at sea must cooperate. “You learn how to get along 
with each other—or you're sunk.” 


** Unrrep Nations, New York, UN Films, 1314 minutes, l6mm and 35mm, 
sound, black and white. This film tells the story of the designing and manu 
facture of the first international postage stamps in history: the stamps sold at 
UN Headquarters and used only on letters mailed in United Nations Post 
Office in New York. 


** Wincep Wortp, UN Films, 10 minutes, 16mm and 35mm, sound, black 
and white. Today's plane flies the flags of many nations, crosses the boundaries 
of many lands. At Headquarters in Montreal, the International Civil Avia- 
tion Organization meets to consider problems common to all who fly. ICAO— 
specialized agency of the UN—speaks for two-thirds of the nations of the world. 
ICAO sets uniform controls, agrees upon uniform standards, bringing safety 


and regularity to the operation of civil airways throughout the world. 


PUBLICATIONS THAT MAY BE HELPFUL 


FREE AND INEXPENSIVE LEARNING MATERIALS, Seventh Edition. Division of 
Surveys and Field Services, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville 5, 
Tennessee. 1956. 244 pages, $1.00. A directory of free or low-cost teaching 
materials (primarily pamphlets and posters) arranged according to subject 
matter. 


Wuere To Buy 2x2 Stipes. Compiled by Elsie Phillips Heyl. Enoch Pratt 
Free Library, 400 Cathedral Street, Baltimore 1, Maryland. November, 1955. 
30 pages, 15¢. A directory of 2x2 slide producers in the United States arranged 
according to subject matter. 
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RECORDING REVIEWS 


Disc Recordings 

Fotk Music oF INptA—Folkways, P409, 12-inch, LP-3314 rpm—Recorded in 
India by All India Radio. Examples from the Punjab, Bengal, Rajastan and 
South India. Folk songs and instrumental. Illustrated booklet. 

Fotk Music oF JAPAN—Folkways, P429, 12-inch, LP-3314 rpm—Recorded in 
Japan by Edward Norbeck. Love songs, dances, classical poems, festival music, 
etc. Illustrated booklet. 

BurMeEse Fork & TRADITIONAL—Folkways, P436, 12-inch, LP-33144 rpm—Re- 
corded in Burma. Folk songs, work songs, classical songs, royal music, martial 
music and recent compositions. Illustrated booklet by Maung Than Myint. 

CHINESE CLassic Music—Folkways, FP12, 10-inch, LP-3314 rpm—Instrumental 
music played on native instruments by the Chinese Cultural Theater Group. 
Tape Recordings 


AMERICAN ADVENTURE SERIES selections:* 

Kinc With Crown. A study of dignity and self-sacrifice. The story of a 
slave boy on a slave ship, and the man who helps him. 30 minutes. 

HEARTHFIRE. A study of home and family. The story of a Tennessee family 
forced to leave the family homestead when the TVA constructs Norris Dam. 
30 minutes. 

GRANDFATHER JEFFERSON. A study of a grandfather’s love for his grand- 
children. The story of the latter days of Jefferson. 30 minutes. 

GRENADE. A study of an aspect of basic patriotism. The story of a Negro 
soldier in the first World War who has no stock reasons for fighting. 30 minutes. 

Tue Eccentric. A study of the eccentric in our society. The story of an 
outspoken philosophy professor. 30 minutes. 

THE Rat ON LINCOLN Avenue. A study of some attitudes toward authority. 
The story of the death of an outlaw. 30 minutes. 

Tue ZeNGceR Tria. A study of faith in the common man. The story of 
an historic incident in the struggle between authority and freedom of the press. 
30 minutes. 

Tue Feperat Lion. A study of some popular attitudes toward politics. The 
story of a male lion, Memoun Bashaw, a gift from the Emporer of Morocco to 
President Andrew Jackson, and the resulting tempest in a teapot. 30 minutes. 

PIONEER Catt. A study of the challenge of new frontiers. The story of a 
son who never can be satisfied. 30 minutes. 

DiaL Emercency. A study of neighborliness. The story of a young lady 
who must find her brother “somewhere in Maryland,” and the people who help 
her. 30 minutes. 

Tue Reso.ute. A study of persistence in the face of repeated failure. The 
story of Cyrus Field, who on his fifth attempt lays the Atlantic Cable. 30 min- 
utes. 

PAINT THE Bic Canvas. A study of visionary planning. The story of L’Enfant 
designer of Washington, D. C. 
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AN Unrounp Door. A study of the dedicated spirit. The story of novelist 
Thomas Wolfe when as a young man he is offered security at the price of his 
dream. 30 minutes. 


BUILDERS ON THE River. A study of the artisan in our society. The story 
of a carpenter in the depression years who built himself a house. 30 minutes, 

Story OF A Poet. A study of an artist in our society. The story of Edgar 
Allan Poe. 30 minutes. 

THe YANKEE Loves A Lapy. A study of love and duty. The story of a 
northern general who falls in love with a southern girl just after the Civil War. 
30 minutes. 

* For booking information, write to: The University of North Carolina, Bureau of 
Audio-Visual Education, Abernethy Hall, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 


** For booking information, write to: National Film Service, 14 Glenwood Avenue, 
Raleigh, North Carolina. 





